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QUESTING WITH gue 
eee € 


Our Thought For Today is a 
reminder that most of us are dis- 
posed to glance hurriedly at an 
advertising illustration, giving lit- 
tle or no thought to the time and 
tribulation involved in its pro- 
duction. 


There is, if we may cite an in- 
stance, the case of a full-color 
photographic reproduction of a 
hunting scene, currently gracing 
the billboards in the interests of 
a maker of a malted beverage. If 
you only knew the story back of 
that one! 


Well, we'll tell you: 


The scene opens on a bright, 
sunny August day in the studio 
of Albert Gommi, who is by vo- 
cation one of New York’s top 
commercial photographers. Pres- 
ent on this occasion, beside Mr 
Gommi, are a public relations 
man from the brewery and an ad 
agency account exec. 


Also present are a couple of 
thousand dollars worth of props 
—a hunting dog, a carefully sim- 
ulated rural scene, a model in 
correct hunting garb—everything,. 
in fact, except a gun. 


But a gun is on the way. A 
frantic call to a sporting goods 
dealer elicits the information that 
messenger with gun was dis- 
patched an hour earlier. He 
should be along at any minute. 





The messenger arrives . . . but 
he is not alone. Four men of seri- 
ous visage advance on Mr Gom- 

: aes - 

mi. “We're taking you down- 
town,” they say succinctly. 


A scene of gen’l indignation 
and excitement ensues. Presently 
develops the 4 guys are secret 
service men. They point out the 
President is at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, a few blocks away. Very 
soon he'll be passing along that 
route on his way to the United 
Nations. 


Mr Gommi explains that the 
gun is to be used in shooting a 
picture, not a president. This the 
beer man confirms. But it was 
the ad exec who provided the 
clincher. “Look,” he said, “you 
fellows know about guns. If you 
were an earnest assassin, deter- 
mined to pick off a president, is 
this the weapon you'd select?” 


The quartet took another look 
at the cumbersome double-bar- 
reled shotgun and, in unison, 


shook their heads. 


“Looks like we made a mis- 
take,” admitted one. “Sorry. You 
boys can get on with your pic- 
ture.” 


Which they did—taking only a 
single break from their appointed 
labors: a quick glance out the 
window as Pres Eisenhower drove 
by. They were careful to keep the 
gun out of view. 














may we QUOTE 





{1] Statement issued by 
Republican Nat’l Committee, 
in which it is said Pres Ei- 
senhower heartily concurred: 
“Re-election of a Democratic 
Congress will mean higher taxes, 
bigger spending, nationalization of 
industry and eventual socialism for 
America.” [2] White House 
spokesman on Pzes Ejisenhower’s 
political activity: “I’ve never seen 
the boss so fired up about a politi- 
cal campaign. He seems to get a 
kick out of the Republicans being 
the underdog this yr—just so he 
can get in some good licks.” ... 
[3] Vice Adm’l RoLanp K Smoot, 
sr American military comdr of For- 
mosa, ridiculing statement of Chi- 
nese communists that cease - fire 
was ordered for humanitarian con- 
siderations: “I do not think the 
communists ever do anything be- 
nevolently.” . ... [4] Soviet For’gn 
Minister ANDREI GROMYKO, accusing 
U S of stalling on withdrawal of 
troops from Lebanon: “The Leba- 
nese people and the Lebanese gov’t 
will be free only when not a single 
American soldier remains in Leba- 
non, not a single American gun, 
not a single American machinegun, 
and not a single American rifle, as 
well as the American Navy which 
has of late become a symbol of 
blackmail, pressure and direct ag- 
gression against a number of coun- 
tries, leaves its shores.” ... [5] Sp 
4th Class RoLanD FowLgEs, one of 
1st soldiers to leave Lebanon: “We 
are pulling out, but I don’t think 
the U S is going so far away from 
here that we can’t get back in a 


oF 5 
ap? 





~ 
you on that? 
; 

damned big hurry.” 
[6] Ratpo A 
Brooks, director, 
Dep’t of Gov't Af- 
fairs, Commerce & 
Industry Ass’n of 
N Y, urging N Y C to adopt a 
policy of budget-balancing: “The 
people, by united voice and vote, 
should tell the city fathers: ‘You 
must have a balanced budget, and 
you are not going to get any more 
taxing power. So do your job, and 
cut expenses.’” ... [7] Rear Adm 
HyMAN C Rickover, “father of the 
submarine”: “The historic voyage 
of the Nautilus under the North 
Pole icecap opens a whole new area 
of the world to exploitation. Sober 
reflection should be given to the 
fact that this area is open to po- 
tential aggressors also.” .. . [8] The 
Right Rev Henry KNox SHERILL, 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, opening triennial 
gen’l convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla: “If there was ever a time when 
we could afford to have ease in 
Zion it certainly is not now.” ... 
[9] Judge Porrer Srewart, Cincin- 
nati Fed’l circuit judge, app’ted to 
Supreme Ct by Pres Eisenhower: 
“I like to be thought of as a law- 
yer.” ... [10] Henry Dreyruss, N Y 
industrial designer, exhibiting ultra- 
modern house in Washington: “No 
provision has been made for push- 
button meals. Food will always 
taste better when made by a 

woman’s hands.” 
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moving, finger 


In some respects U S for’gn pol- 
icy is not unlike parental policy. 
That is to say it is not wholly con- 
sistent. Nor is it irrevocable. 


We have not so much seen as 
sensed a change of policy since the 
Chinese Reds began their bombard- 
ment of the offshore islands. You 
will recall the ringing tones of our 
“firm stand” announcement. We 
were drawing the line against fur- 
ther communist expansion, come 
what may. 


That is still the official U S pol- 
icy. There has been no revocation. 
But there certainly has been a re- 
evaluation. Expressions of opinion 
from the public, and from influen- 
tial mbrs of both political parties 
have had their effect. This is a fact 
that it would be most unrealistic 
to deny. 


We'd like to wriggle out from our 
“firm resistance” position. But our 
problem at the moment is to find a 
face-saving formula. 





Over in Peiping it would seem 
that a somewhat similar procedure 
is under way. Apparently the Reds 
have no more appetite than we for 
an outsized war. 


The cease-fire which the Reds 
have proffered as these lines are 
written just might provide an op- 
portunity for the Nationalists, 
firmly prodded by Uncle Sam, to 
evacuate Quemoy-Matsu without 
the appearance of being forced to 
retreat under fire. The U S could 
then intimate to Peiping that we 
would not oppose Red occupation 
of the “vacant” islands. 

Whether things will work out 
that way is, to be sure, mere specu- 
lation. But it could be a temporary 
solution, altho admittedly some- 
what appeasive in character, for a 
hard-pressed U S Administration 
that badly needs a semblance of 
stability in the Pacific before the 
4th of Nov. 

But such an expedient could only 
mean the postponement of an 
eventual reckoning. 

Next stop Formosa? 
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the week ly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


stim ee ee 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Not all of us can be a Schweit- 
zer, an Edison, or a Henry Ford, a 
Salk, a Lincoln, or Madame Curie. 
Each of them contributed much, 
and each achieved a measure of 
happiness in the doing. We lesser 
men and women can do likewise— 
on a smaller scale, but no less im- 
portantly to ourselves and for oth- 
ers. The very fundamental of hap- 
piness is that its possession comes 
from the fullest realization of self 
in terms of achievement—and most 
often in behalf of others—HucuH- 
sTON M McBaIn, chmn, Marshall 
Field & Co, retired, addressing Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club. 


AGE—2 

Middle age is the time of life 
when your idea of getting ahead is 
just to stay even—Puck, Tit-Bits, 
London. 


AGRICULTURE—3 

No words are needed to establish 
kinship between people who share 
the experiences of the land.—HELEN 
HarRINGTON, Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 


AMERICA—4 

When the flag was shown in kin- 
dergarten class, our little Annie, 
age five-and-a-half, gave the ex- 
pected answer when questioned. 
“This is the flag of my country.” 
“And what is the name of your 





A 


country?” she was asked next. “ ’Tis 
of thee,” was her prompt reply.— 
RvuTH ZIMMERMAN, Parents’ Mag. 


AUTUMN—5 

Autumn is the American season. 
In Europe leaves turn yellow or 
brown, and fall. Here they take 
fire on the trees and hang there 
flaming. We think this frost-fire is 
a portent somehow; a promise that 
the continent has given us. Life, 
too, we think is capable of taking 
fire in this country; of creating 
beauty never seen.—ARCHIBALD Mac- 
LetsH, quoted in New York Times 
Magazine. 


ATOMIC AGE—6 

Our generation has succeeded in 
stealing the fire of the gods and it 
is doomed to live with the honor of 
its achievement.—Dr Henry A KiIs- 
SINGER, Science Digest. 


CHARACTER—7 

Too many people talk about 
building character. They want it 
built at once; they are too impa- 
tient to wait for it to grow. Well, it 
can’t be built. Jt must grow.—Jas 
M Patrerson, director of public re- 
lations for American Oil Co in 
NYC, “The Part the Parent Plays,” 
NEA Jnl, 9-’58. 












washington 
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By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter 
Workmen have begun tearing out 
the East front of the Capitol to 
make way for a 32'2-ft extension. 
A major problem is what to do with 
the huge sandstone blocks that 
must be removed. Thought was giv- 
en to sending them over to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Dr Leon- 
ard Carmichael, Smithsonian direc- 
tor, responded with a classic under- 
statement: “I do not see how we 
could accommodate any major por- 
tion of the Capitol.” 


“ ” 


After a recent speech at the Nat'l 
Press Club, Meade Alcorn, GOP 
Nat’l Chmn, braced himself for the 
familiar period of sharp question- 
ing. “This reminds me,” he said, “of 
the time W C Fields was asked 
what he’d like to have for his epi- 
taph. He thought a minute and de- 
clared, ‘Just say, “If Fields had his 
way, he’d much rather be in Phila- 
delphia tonight”’” 





As part of a nationwide money- 
raising campaign, the Democrats 
put workers out on downtown street 
corners here to collect “Dollars for 
Democrats.” But party leaders soon 
learned that apparent non-Demo- 
crats had muscled in on the act 
and were asking for dollars, too— 
which were going into their pock- 
ets. There was nothing to do ex- 
cept call the cops. 
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CHILD—Training—8 

Bill and Isabelle Norman were 
over one night, and we got to talk- 
ing about children and security in 
the knowing psychological terms of 
our times. Grandpa Hillis spoke 
up: “There is a lot of security in a 
slap.” I felt a small reminiscent 
tingle on my backside. — BurRToNn 
Hits, Better Homes & Gardens. 


CHURCH—9 

Do you feel that the Church as 
you know it does not live up to its 
mission? You may be right, but 
that is no reason to stay away from 
it. If you turn your back to the 
Church in history, you turn your 
back to the people of God. Do you 
break with your nation when you 
feel that it is on the wrong track? 
Do you give up your family when 
you believe that they are not what 
they ought to be? If you belong to 
Christ, your place is among His 
people—even if these people are di- 
vided, even if they do not see their 
mission clearly, even if they are 
not faithful servants—W A VISSER 
’"T Hoort, Gen’! Sec’y, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, “Life Thru the 
Church,” Pulpit Digest, 9-’58. 


COST-OF-LIVING—10 

Even the panhandlers have ad- 
justed to the high cost of living. On 
a recent trip we made to a large 
mid-western city, the predominant 
pitch was a “Hey, buddy, have you 
got a quarter for a bowl of soup?” 
It’s just a few short yrs since a 
nickel for a cup of coffee!—Durez 
Molder, hm, Durez Plastics Div, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


DIET—11 
To indulge is to bulge. — Emma 
LEE. 


‘ 





“f, 


Writing in Etc: A Review of 
General Semantics, S I Hayakawa 
makes the point that the automo- 
bile is one of the most important 
nonlinguistic symbols in American 
culture. As the ads keep telling us, 
it is one of our ways of letting oth- 
ers know who we are. 

Since different people have dif- 
fering needs, both with respect to 
transportation and self-expression, 
there should be variety in automo- 
biles no less than in other facets of 
life. There should be cars of very 
high horsepower for those who 
need such cars, whether for prac- 
tical or psychological reasons. Oth- 
er cars should be small, unpreten- 
tious, because there are many 
modest, unassuming people in the 
U S, hard as that may be to believe 
on the basis of the car ads. 


“ ” 


While the practice of printing 
editions of an American periodical 
in other lands is now fairly well 
established, it has not thus far been 
undertaken to any extent by Euro- 
pean publishers. However, Die Zeit, 
a wkly pudlished in Hamburg, is 
now to have a South African edi- 
tion printed in Johannesburg. Full- 
page mats will be sent by air mail 
to the Johannesburg printer. The 
S African edition will thus be avail- 
able 2 days after the newspaper’s 
appearance in Germany, a prospect 
that delights the German-speaking 
people of that area. 


“ ” 


In a recent issue of The Ameri- 


J mining the magazines 


Sign of the times in the win- 
dow of an Illinois. tavern: 
“Nerves Restrung While-U- 
Wait.”—Rex Gay, True. 


2 @. 
a7 





can Book Collector a contributor 
from Canada describes the pur- 
chase of a copy of the 2nd folio 
Shakespeare at a London book auc- 
tion. An amusing sidelight is the 
cable sent by the Canadian’s Lon- 
don ag’t to indicate the success of 
the mission. A model of succinct 
phraseology, it read simply: “Bard 
in the Bag.” 

“Being modern,” observes a writer 
in Weltwoche, the Zurich jnl, 
“means being just enough ahead of 
your time so that it can readily 
catch up with you.” 

Komsomolskaya Pravda, organ of 
the Young Communist League, is 
currently warning Soviet youth 
against expecting too much from 
communism. Even in that ideal so- 
cial state, they are told, people will 
have to work with an earnest will 
and only their “reasonable require- 
ments” will be met. Things can’t be 
much better, the young people are 
told, until that glorious day when 
there is an “abundance of material 
goods, exceeding even the highest 
U S production.” 


Que 
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ECONOMY—Employment—12 

Despite the large number of peo- 
ple at school and college, the coun- 
try (U S) can boast of about 70 
million workers. Late in World War 
II, V-pres Wallace suggested that 
this country some day would have 
60 million jobs. He was called a 
crackpot for having made this 
statement. At present we have 
about 65 million workers actually 
employed. — Seymour E Harris, 
Chmn, Dep’t of Economics, Harvard 
Univ, “The American Economic 
System,” Inst of Internat’l Educa- 
tion News Bulletin, 9-’58. 


EDUCATION—13 

Today’s children need to have the 
kinds of educational experiences 
that will make it possible for their 
growth to extend beyond the hori- 
zons of their elders—the adults of 
yesterday and today. Children must 
be liberated from those conformity- 
ridden customs that dominate 
much of the nat’l life and from the 
limitations of dogmatic thinking in 
order to become, in fact, effective 
citizens of their world. For only 
thus does each generation pay its 
debt to the past—Beratrice HURLEY, 
“Today’s World is Different,” 
Childhood Education, 9-’58. 


EDUCATION—Purpose—14 

We want you (students) to come 
to the point where, in every phase 
of your life, you will be able to 
make a moral and_ responsible 
choice by asking, “What do I 
think?” rather than “What does 
the book say?” or “What does the 
professor say?” Dr ALFRED B 
Bonps, Jr, pres, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, at freshman convocation. 


Due 
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EDUCATION—Russia—15 
Education cannot be static; it 
must be ever receptive to the new 
thoughts and new approaches that 
new times inevitably bring. That is 
the main guiding principle of the 
Soviet school.—“The Public School 
in the Soviet Union,” an article 
prepared especially for USSR by 
the editorial staff of Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta, the leading publication of 
the country’s educational workers. 


Quite scrap book 


In recognition of World Com- 
munity Day (Nov 7) we present 
this thought by a popular au- 
thor of our time: 


The brotherhood of man is 
not a dream; it is a fact. And 
if mankind is to survive as a 
species, this fact must be rec- 
ognized. This curious point 
where biology and religion meet 
must be our new point of de- 
parture, the only basis for a 
brave new world—its alterna- 
tive being war and chaos.— 
Stuart CLOETE. 





ee 
47 


FAITH—16 

There is much in the world to 
make us afraid. There is much 
more in our faith to make us un- 
afraid.—FreEDERICK W Cropp, Hous- 
ton Times. 


FAMILY LIFE—17 

The large family is like an or- 
chestra with the father and the 
mother as joint conductors. Each 
child has his special instrument to 
play and all must be kept in har- 


mony. The larger the number of 
instruments, the more difficult be- 
comes the task of the conductors. 
. .. When they are playing in har- 
mony and unison they make the 
most majestic music in the world. 
—Jas B Murray, an editor with the 
Research Inst of America, “Seven 
Sons and a Farm,” Child Study, 
Fall ’58. 


FUTURE—18 

This is the time of yr when a 
man indulges in the vain fancy 
that next spring the grass will look 
greener on his side of the fence. 
— FLeTcHeR KNEBEL, Minneapolis 
Star’s Washington bureau. 


GOD—and Man—19 

More desperately than guided 
missiles, we need guided men and 
women who will direct their lives 
toward God in order that mankind 
may live by the will and ethical 
principles revealed to us by God.— 
Dr Wm B SILVERMAN, Rabbi, The 
Temple, Nashville, Tenn. 


You can be sure of one thing, 
what your God is you also are. You 
are your God’s advertisement. Your 
thoughts, your speech, your actions 
reveal clearly the God you worship 
in your heart—Tom Drerr, indus- 
trial editor. 


HAPPINESS—20 

What happiness is, no one can 
say for another. But no one, I am 
convinced, can be happy who lives 
only for himself. The joy of living 
comes from immersion in some- 
thing that we know to be bigger, 
better, more enduring and worthier 
than we are.—JOHN Mason Brown, 
quoted by VIRGINIA Mo0URRELL, 
“Squandering Ourselves?” Kentucky 
School Jnl, 9-58. 


HEALTH—Mental—21 

Despite recent advances in medi- 
cal research, the most widespread 
disease of all continues to rage un- 
checked. Its name: Emotionally In- 
duced Illness, EII for short. The 
number of its victims: over 50% of 
all the sick in the U S. If every 
river in the nation were suddenly 
to flood, the damage would equal 
only a fraction of the am’t this 
disease costs annually. In dollars & 
cents, in pain, in human misery, 
EII constitutes mankind’s greatest 
single catastrophe. — Dr JoHN A 
ScHINDLER, quoted by Eric ButTer- 
worTH, “You Can Conquer Ten- 
sion,” Good Business, 10-’58. 


HISTORY—22 

All costs have soared in recent 
yrs, especially the cost of making 
history. — Rushville (Ind) Republi- 
can. 


INDUSTRY—Production—23 

If you took all of the products 
that are made in America, put 
them in one huge pile, and added 
up the price tags on the lot, up- 
wards of % of this total value 
would represent the employment 
costs that were incurred all along 
the line of production. The remain- 
ing quarter or less would cover not 
only the basic cost of all the raw 
mat’ls, but would also pay for the 
rental of property, the interest on 
debt, and the dividends that pay 
for use of all of the tools of pro- 
duction that were employed in the 
manufacture of those products— 
Rocer M BiovucuH, U S Steel, quoted 


in Detroiter. 
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When the U S determined to put 
a canal thru the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, the Hay-Herran treaty was 
signed with Colombia, which at 
that time controlled Panama. We 
then agreed to take over from the 
French Panama Co the route they 
had undertaken and abandoned. 
But Colombia delayed ratification 
of the treaty; in late Oct, 1903, her 
senate adjourned without action. 

The people of Panama, eager for 
the canal and deeply resentful, 
then launched a revolution. We 
played no active role, but the U S 
(which had long had a treaty to 
maintain peace in Panama) rushed 
warships to the area as a precau- 
tionary measure. Pres Roosevelt 
promptly recognized the Republic 
of Panama and the new gov't at 
once signed a treaty with us. 

In his autobiography Mr Roose- 
velt explains an imperative reason 
for prompt and decisive action: 


Colombia proposed to wait a yr 
(before ratifying the Hay-Herran 
treaty) and then enforce a for- 
feiture of the rights and property 
of the French Panama Co, so as to 
receive the $40 million our gov’t 
had authorized as payment to this 
company. If we had sat supine this 
would doubtless have meant that 
France would have interfered to 
protect the company, and we should 
then have had to deal with the 
French nation. 





INFLATION—24 

Recession, as a problem, when 
compared to inflation, might be put 
into the same class as the common 
cold when compared to double 
pneumonia.—TuHos F Patron, pres, 
Republic Steel Corp’n, addressing 
Iron & Steel Engineers convention 
in Cleveland. 


INTELLIGENCE—25 

Cultivation of the intelligence as 
well as the skills of man is of ma- 
jor importance if there is to be a 
tomorrow. . . Intelligence is the es- 
sence of man’s curiosity and of his 
genius; the reservoir of his learn- 
ing from his past for his future; 
the source of his ideals and his 
Philosophy; the basis for control of 
his emotions for his use rather 
than for their use of him to his 
destruction; the source of the vi- 
tality of his creativity and of his 
religious faith. — BERNICE MILBURN 
Moore, “These Are Today’s Funda- 
mentals,” Childhood Education, 
9-’58. 


LAUGHTER—26 

About the worst thing we can say 
of a man (in the U S) is that he 
has no sense of humor. For humor 
is regarded as an essential part of 
“the American way.” It helps to 
equalize, and we believe in equal- 
ity. It is often a symbol of freedom, 
for it permits the common man to 
speak freely to his leaders; it helps 
him cut them down to size. It de- 
flates stuffed shirts. It allows us 
to look at ourselves in perspective, 
for when we laugh at ourselves we 
have surmounted our short-com- 
ings. . . It is the grammar of con- 
fidence, the rhetoric of optimism, 
the music of brotherhood.—Brap- 
FoRD SMITH, Why We Behave Like 
Americans (Lippincott). 




















Week of Nov 2-8 


Children’s Nat'l] Book Wk 
Internat] Cat Wk 


Nov 2—All Souls’ Day. . . 10 vrs 
ago (1948) we marked “the Big Up- 
set” politically. Much to the sur- 
prise and chagrin of a host of 
forecasters, Harry S Truman was 
re-elected president over his oppo- 
nent, Gov Thos E Dewey, of N Y, 
a strong favorite. 


Nov 3—165 yrs ago (1793) the 
Continental Army demobilized by 
order of Congress. . . 165th anniv 
(1793) b of Stephen Fuller Austin, 
pioneer colonizer of Texas; founder 
of city of Austin. . . 55 yrs ago 
(1903) Panama receded from Co- 
lombia, which had failed to ratify 
a U S Treaty of Consent for blding 
the Panama Canal. After 3 days of 
bloodless revolt, the U S recognized 
the Republic of Panama, which 
obligingly ratified the Consent 
Treaty (see GEM BOX). 


Nov 4—Election Day. . . 75 yrs 
ago (1883) Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union org at Detroit. 
. . . 30 yrs ago (1928) Arnold Roth- 
stein, gambler, was shot to death 
mysteriously in or near Park Cen- 
tral Hotel, N Y C. (Rothstein is 
said to have inspired the fictional 
“man who fixed the World’s Se- 
ries” in F Scott Fitzgereld’s novel, 
The Great Gatsby.) 


Nov 5—55 yrs ago (1903) Maude 
Adams opened in N Y in Sir Jas 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. (The play ran 
thru June 8, 1906.) 





Nov 6 — 170th anniv (1788) ist 
public mass said in Boston by Abbe 
de la Poterie, 1st resident priest. . . 
65th anniv (1893) d of Peter Ilyitch 
Tschaikovsky, Russian composer 
(Nutcracker Suite). 


Nov 7—World Community Day... 
150 yrs ago (1808) Finland surren- 
dered to a Russian invasion. (Rus- 
sia also invaded Finland in 1429 
and again in 1939. Some day the 
Russians may realize that no mat- 
ter how often they conquer Fin- 
land, she refuses to remain in a 
state of subjection.) . . . 40 yrs ago 
(1918) nation celebrated “False 
Armistice,” based on a cable sent 
by Roy W Howard to United Press, 
announcing war’s end. (Howard 
later sent a 2nd cable acknowledg- 
ing error, but people continued 
celebration until the following day. 
Armistice was signed Nov 11.) 


Nov 8—165 yrs ago today (1793) 
the Louvre Museum in Paris was 
opened to the public. (It was, of 
course, never intended for the peo- 
ple of France. King Philippe Au- 
guste began it in 1204 as a royal 
residence. The art collection dates 
from Francis I in the 16th century. 
The museum was opened to the 
people by decree of the “Conven- 
tion” of the list Republic of 


France.) 
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LEADERSHIP—27 

The successful man of our time, 
in our country and decade, is, above 
all, the man who is good in com- 
mittee or conference, who avoids 
trouble and makes the smooth flow 
of business his main aim, who 
eschews gestures and _ histrionics 
and is able to carry the rest of the 
team with him.—ArRTHUR BRYANT, 
Illustrated London News. 


LIFE—Living—28 

Life is strange today. First we 
try to keep the budget from getting 
unbalanced. Then we get to worry- 
ing about our minds.—P J Horr, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


MODERN AGE—29 

An old timer is one who remem- 
bers when you could promise a 
child the moon without having to 
buy him a space suit.—Australasian 
Manufacturer. 

Just take a look at today’s houses! 
They are pink, blue, green. It is 
somewhat difficult to find a white 
house in new neighborhoods these 
days.—ELMErR J Kopp, paint exec. 


PRAYER—30 

For reasons probably unknown to 
most of us, there seems to be a 
universal fear of having to stand 
and pray aloud before a group... 
It behooves all of us in saying an 
invocation . . . to address the Al- 
mighty God of us all, and not to 
put across one’s own particular 
brand of religion. Said one man to 
his neighbor following an invoca- 
tion, “All I could tell from that 
prayer was that God was white, an 


Que 
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American, a Texan, a Baptist and 
a Democrat.”—FraNK C COTHRELL, 
“Invocation: the Proper Prelude,” 
Toastmaster, 10-’58. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—31 

Recently, I ventured to suggest 
in our family circle that I might 
preach a sermon on, “Have Bible— 
Will Preach.” One of the younger 
mbrs of the family corrected, “Have 
Bible—Will Babble.”—JoHN Brans- 
FORD NICHOLs, 1st Methodist Church, 
Pensacola, Fla, in New Christian 
Advocate. 


“ ” 


A good sermon helps people in a 
couple of ways. Some rise from it 
greatly strengthened. Others wake 
from it refreshed.—Grit. 


PREJUDICE—32 

The spread of rabies in epidemic 
proportions was successfully stopped, 
thanks to Dr Louis Pasteur and his 
lab experiments. Dr Jenner, with 
smallpox, and countiess other sci- 
entists have been instrumental in 
stopping the spread of disease thru- 
out the world. However, one of the 
worst ills which still roams this 
planet is a cancerous, malignant 
and fatal disease which fells, not 
hundreds, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings. This dread- 
ful disease is not of the body but 
of the mind. It is prejudice—Mar- 
cEL S GoLpserc, “S plus Au equals 
E3,’’ Toastmaster, 9-’58. 


RACE RELATIONS—33 

The real problem of integration 
will develop when people start de- 
segregating nations. — Dr ERNEstT 
GIDEON MALHERBE, Univ of Natal, S 
Africa, attending a convention of 
Ass’n of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, in Montreal. 


Religious leaders have been ex- 
pressing some concern over the re- 
ligious status of the new 49th state. 
Alaska, with a population of 215,- 
000, has fewer than 100,000 Chris- 
tians—Protestant, Roman Catholic 
or Eastern Orthodox. The Eskimo 
population has been exposed to 
little or no formalized religion. 

“This is a sad state for any 
state,” is the gen’l concensus. Plans 
are now being considered by a 
number of denominations to more 
actively “evangelize” Alaska, in an 
effort to bring it up to the level of 
the other U S states in church 
mbrship. (According to the most 
recent annual compilation of the 
Nat’l Council of Churches, about 
61% of all Americans are now mbrs 
of churches or synagogues.) 


The N Y Times last wk printed 
portions of a recently discovered 
letter written 100 yrs ago (Aug 29, 
1858) by a Mr Boyer, of Onondaga, 
N Y, to Geo C Maynard, founder 
of the telephone company in Wash- 
ington, D C. The letter makes ref- 
erence to the successful laying of 
the ist trans-Atlantic cable by Cy- 
rus W Field (Aug 5, 1858) and pro- 
ceeds to a fascinating contempla- 
tion of life in 1958, predicting air- 
planes and radio with astonishing 
foresight: 

“We rec’d news of the successful 
laying of the ocean telegraph from 
the N Y Tribune of Aug 14, rec’d 
on the 16th. It is an event that will 
be looked back to in after ages with 
the same if not a more sublime 





fecling than the invention and ulti- 
mate success of steam navigation... 

“Could you or I look into futurity 
100 yrs, what do you suppose we 
would see? No telling. We would 
probably see the air filled with 
etherial navigators in curiously 
constructed aerial cars flying with 
hurricane speed from one clime of 
the Earth to another. Looking down 
with contempt on the relics of the 
present age. 

“Steam entirely done away with. 
Locomotives and passenger and 
freight cars smashed all to pieces 
and laying in chaotic heaps in the 
corners of the fences. An air line 
pendant in the clouds over a boil- 
ing sea... . 

“News flying from Europe to 
America and from America to Eu- 
rope thru the upper air, and men 
and freight rushing thru the air at 
the rapidity of 300 miles per hr. 
The thought is sublime and rather 
preposterous. 

“But looking back 100 yrs and 
taking a retrospective view of the 
improvements wrought therein, and 
considering that man in his on- 
ward march may improve as much 
in the next century as he has done 
in the bygone one, we cannot begin 
to conceive what may yet be done.” 


Qu 
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RETIREMENT—34 

A pension should never be an end 
in itself: I’m not even sure that 
it’s a very satisfactory means to an 
end. Too many Americans—even 
youngsters just starting out in 
business — are making a pension 
their lifetime goal. The result has 
been to stultify their active work- 
ing days and make vegetables out 
of them after they get the pension. 
—WALTER BRENNAN, “What’ll We Do 
With Grandpa?” Today’s Health, 
10-58. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—35 

It’s not horsepower, but brain 
power that counts. It is the power 
to steer and brake, not power steer- 
ing and power braking that brings 
safety results on the road—JoHN 
R CRUNELLE, Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Columbus, Ohio. 


SEXES—36 

Friendship to a woman means 
sharing all secrets, but to a man it 
means sharing everything but se- 
crets. — Schweizer Illustrierte, Zof- 
ingen, Switzerland (QuorTe trans- 
lation). 


SERVICE—to Others—37 

The world is full of people who 
are absorbed in themselves but 
don’t realize it. The people the 
world wants are those who, being 
interested in others, are prepared 
to share a little. And that does not 
mean simply the sharing of mat’l 
things and giving presents, for life 
has so many other gifts that each 
of us can give. Sympathy, and un- 
derstanding are the two best of all. 


Quple 
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Joy. Happiness. Caring for someone 
else—Ursuta Bioom, “Are You in 
My ‘Rogues’ Gallery?’” Tit-Bits, 
London, 9-6-’58. 


SUCCESS—38 

There is more than one kind of 
success. And the greatest success of 
all is the success of the spirit that 
keeps itself undefeated and still 
aspiring whether life is easy or 
hard, successful or unsuccessful, 
happy or unhappy. — WINFRED 
Ruoaves, The Self You Have to 
Live With (Lippincott). 


TELEVISION—39 

Fred Randall was saying that 
most of us don’t fully realize what 
a wonderful invention television is. 
“Just think of all the commercials, 
old movies, Westerns, politicians, 
comedians, quiz shows, soap operas, 
and other intrusions we can keep 
out of our homes just by turning 
of* one little knob.”—BurTton HIL- 
tis, Better Homes & Gardens. 


THEORY—Practice—40 

The priest had just preached elo- 
quently on the virtues of large 
families. As the congregation left 
the church, the mother of eleven 
was overheard to say, “Sure, I 
could give a fine sermon like that 
if I had no children.”—Jas B Mur- 
RAY, an editor with the Research 
Inst of America, “Seven Sons and 
a Farm,” Child Study, Fall ’58. 


TIME & SPACE—41 

A Soviet team of two architects 
and one sculptor have been an- 
nounced in Moscow as the winners 
of the first prize in the contest for 
the best project of a monument to 
be erected in the Lenin Hills near 





the Univ of Moscow, in honor of 
Sputnik I. Nearly 1,000 entries from 
114 Soviet cities and many for’gn 
countries had been submitted in 
the competition. 

The monument, to be built of 
aluminum and to be covered with 
semi-transparent smoky glass, will 
consist of a 50 meter-high obelisk 
representing Sputnik I at the mo- 
ment of its break-thru into outer 
space—Dr ALBERT Parry, Missiles 
& Rockets. 


One thing you have to say for 
the Navy’s Vanguard rocket, it has 
set a new standard in marksman- 
ship. In the old days, the worst 
that could be said of a guy’s shoot- 
ing was that he couldn’t hit the 
side of a barn. Vanguard can’t even 
hit outer space.—LyDEL Sims, Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal. 


“ ” 


After teaching my 2nd-graders 
“America the Beautiful,” I listened 
while they sang it for me. And one 
voice rang out above the rest: “Oh, 
beautiful for space-ship skies ... .” 
—MERILYN Kitsy, NEA Jnl. 


UNDERSTANDING—42 

While on a walk one day, I was 
surprised to see a man hoeing his 
garden while sitting in a chair. 
“What laziness!” I thought. But 
suddenly I saw, leaning against his 
chair, a pair of crutches. The man 
was at work despite his handicap. 
The lesson I learned about snap 
judgments that day has stayed 
with me for yrs now: the crosses 
people bear are seldom in plain 
sight——ANNETTE ASHE, Guideposts. 


VIEWPOINT—43 

Once there was a cave which 
lived in darkness, as all caves do. 
One day it heard a voice calling, 


“Come into the light and meet the 
sunshine.” So, being curious, it ven- 
tured forth, but the sunshine made 
the cave uncomfortable and it cried 
out for darkness. 

The sunshine, bewildered by this 
strange word, asked, “What is 
darkness?” 

“Come in and see,” repl’d the 
cave, leading the way. As they en- 
tered the depths of the cave to- 
gether, the sunshine asked, “Where 
is the darkness?” For there was no 
darkness.—Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Associates. 


“ ” 


A little boy from Boone Co, Iowa, 
was one of several directed to the 
booth (for lost children at Iowa 
State Fair) this yr. As this little 
man began to relax and enjoy the 
surroundings, his frightened sobs 
soon turned to giggles. 

When a passerby would ask, “Are 
you lost, little fellow?” he would 
reply, “Not any more—it’s my mom 
that’s lost now.”—JIm Rutter, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead. 


WAR—Peace—44 

In the fullness of time the battle 
for survival will be won, and not by 
guns and tanks and guided missiles. 
These, I suppose, are necessary 
when ruthless ambition and envy 
become aggressive against our ex- 
istence. But, inevitably, survival will 
be achieved by that culture and 
those people within it who are best 
attuned in spirit, intellect, and 
faith to the quality that is closest 
to immortality—LrEon Mones, “Mu- 
sic and Education in Our American 
Democracy,” Music Educators Jnl, 
9/10-’58. 








GOOD STORIES 


you dan use... 


An old farmer was complaining 
bitterly to the minister of the ter- 
ribly bad weather for the crops, 
when the latter reminded him that 
he had much to be grateful for, all 
the same. “And remember,” said 
the good man, “providence cares 
for all. Even the birds of the air 
are fed each day.” 

“Yes,” repl’d the farmer. “Off my 
corn.”—Automotive Dealer News. a 


4“ ” 


It’s Nick Kenny’s item about 
the elderly woman who told off a 
young doctor recently. “Don’t tell 
me there’s nothing wrong, young 
man,” she said. “I was in failing 
health before you were born.”—E E 
KENYON, American Wkly. b 


“oe ” 


Reminiscences around the lunch 
table about former bosses brought 
out this one: “I thought I’d make 
a hit on my new job,” said one 
reminiscer, “so I always got there 
lst in the morning and either was 
the last one to leave at night, or 
else I’d lug off a big briefcase 
stuffed with papers. After a couple 
of weeks my boss called me in. ‘I’ve 
been watching you,’ he said. My 
chest swelled. ‘You stay late. You 
get here early. You take work 
home. Either you have too much to 
do, or you must be very ineffi- 
cient.’”—Food Mktg in New Eng- 
land. c 


Quill 
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I Laughed At This One 
Dan BENNETT 

It was an extremely hot day 
and the sergeant in charge of 
bayonet drill at an Army base 
was trying hard to get his list- 
less men to attack the stuffed 
dummies with more energy. Fi- 
nally he halted the drill and 
said, “Listen, men, those dum- 
mies are the enemy. They have 
burned your house and killed 
your parents. They carried 
away your sisters, stole all your 
money and drank up all of the 
whisky in the house.” 

The sergeant then stepped 
back and motioned the recruits 
forward toward the row of 
dummies. The line surged 
ahead with new purpose. The 
men with grim looks on their 
faces showed eagerness to at- 
tack. One recruit, his eyes stern 
and his lips drawn back over 
his teeth in a snarl, paused to 
ask: “Sergeant, which one 
drank that whisky?” 





ae 
47 
It had to happen some day—and 
finally it did. At the top of the edi- 
torial page of each issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, just under the 
address of the newspaper, is this 
notation: “Address all correspond- 
ence to specific person or dep’t.” 
Last wk a letter arrived addressed 
to “Specific Person, 333 W State 
St.”—Milwaukee Jnl. d 





sssseseees Qiite-able QUIBG «+++ 


An upstate friend of ours whose 
17-yr-old son quarterbacks the lo- 
cal high school football team re- 
ports that he dropped over to watch 
practice one recent afternoon and 
was surprised to see the squad’s 40 
players, in strict formation, work- 
ing off their summer softness by 
energetically wriggling thru 40 
green Hula Hoops, while a lantern- 
jawed coach barked cadence.—New 
Yorker. e 


“ ” 


An old farmer and his wife drove 
to mkt one very wet day when 
large pools of water had formed in 
the roadway between the farm and 
the town. On the return journey he 
met an old friend. “And how are 
you today?” was the friendly greet- 
ing. “Very well, thank you,” ans’red 
the farmer. “How is the missus?” 
continued the friend. 

“Fine,” ans’red the farmer. “She’s 
back there”—jerking his thumb to- 
ward the back of the wagon. 

“She’s not there!” exclaimed the 
astonished friend. 

The old farmer turned and looked 
over his shoulder. Then he coolly 
repl’d: “Humph! That accounts for 
the splash.”—Wooden Barrel, hm, 
Assoc’d Cooperage Industries of 
America. f 


“ ” 


A 6-yr-old and her 4-yr-old 
brother had a difference of opinion 
which finally led to blows. 

“Children! Children!” exclaimed 
their mother. “Haven’t you heard 
of the Golden Rule?” 

“Yes,” sputtered the 6-yr-old, 
“but he did unto me first.”—Mrs 
Writuarp E Pererson, Together. g 


A successful Congressman is one 
who can convince the voters he 
kept anyone from cutting their ap- 
propriations — and his colleagues 
kept him from cutting their tazes. 
—RaYMOND DUNCAN. 


Some women dress to please their 
husbands — others never worry 
about the expense.—VEsTA M KELLY. 


Nothing can hold a candle to the 
average television script, but many 
a viewer would like to try—Imo- 
GENE FEy. 


One of the best ways for a wom- 
an to catch a man is to keep her 
trap shut—GeENE SPERRY. 


If a chicken crosses the road 
these days, the reason is she’s 
lucky.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


A girl looking for a husband has 
to know how to play tennis, golf, 
piano and dumb.—Empire. 


ae ” 


Another tough job a man has is 
getting back some of his take-home 
pay after he takes it home.—Koko- 
mo (Indiana) Tribune. 


Today’s successful business exec 
seems to be a man who has an in- 
finite capacity for taking planes.— 
Changing Times. 

















Short History Of Long Hose 
Ladies’ Hosiery Manufacturers 


Battle Bare Legs. — 
headline. 


Newspaper 


There was a time, not far from 
recent, 
When legs were limbs, you know, 
And it was thought downright in- 
decent 
If any flesh should show. 


Those were the days when skirts 
hung down 
A little like a curtain, 
And heavy stockings, black or 
brown, 
Were added to make certain. 


Then women, led by bobby-soxers, 
Shed stockings altogether. 

Their legs were bare as is a boxer’s, 
At least in warmish weather. 


This way they saved the price of 
hose 
And had no seams to straighten, 
And few thought this a daring pose 
Or blamed it all on Satan. 


But now the stocking makers say 
Bare legs are lewd and shocking. 
Each leg must needs be tucked 
away 
Inside a silken stocking. 


Yes, now the stocking makers rise, 
Men wondrous shrewd and keen, 
And offer hose, a compromise, 
So sheer they can’t be seen. 


Que 
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He was worried about his little 
daughter getting up ill in the mid- 
dle of the night. So he consulted 
one of his know-all friends. 

“Does she drink milk before she 
goes to sleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s the trouble,” the wise guy 
said. “If you feed the child milk 
before bedtime, she goes to sleep 
and tosses from side to side, milk 
turns to cheese, cheese turns to 
butter, butter turns to fat, fat turns 
to sugar, sugar turns to alcohol 
and, the first thing you know, the 
kid wakes up with a hangover.”— 
Illustrated Wkly of India, Bombay. h 


An elderly couple from the coun- 
try approached one of the ticket 
windows at the railrd station. Ob- 
viously uneasy amidst big-city sur- 
roundings, the little old lady asked: 
“How much is the fare to Waynes- 
ville?” 

“That’s $4.65, ma’am,” repl’d the 
clerk. 

“Well, papa,” she said turning to 
the old gentleman beside her, “we 
might as well buy the tickets here. 
I’ve asked all these windows and 
they all charge the same.”—Amer- 
ican Mercury. i 


Louis XIV, thoroughly aware of 
his imperial powers, once said to 
members of his court: “Kings have 
God’s power in their hands, and if 
I command one of you to jump into 
the water, you must obey without 
delay.” 

The Duke de Guise immediately 
arose and wished to leave. 

“Where are you going?” 
the king. 

“To learn to swim, sir!”—Wester- 
manns Monatshefte, Braunschweig 
(QuoreE translation) . j 


asked 
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Work for School, 
Office and Home 


All the Speech Material 
you'll ever need for any 
Holiday or Special 
Occasion 


There are now scores of “spe- 
cial” occasions for which appro- 
priate speech material is urgent- 
ly needed. This book, designed 
to meet that need, has been pre- 
pared with the close co-operation 
of librarians and educators. 


More than 2.000 Selections 
Covering every Holiday Celebrated 


in American Public Schools 
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Week) celebrated in schools and by remit now, we'll prepay postage and 
various civic groups. include a FREE copy of The Simple 

The 84 separate occasions are ar- Way to Improve Your Vocabulary. 

Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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Renata Hoy (former Miss Ger- 
many): “Modeling doesn’t mix too 
well with acting. A high fashion 
model must be so skinny she’s next 
door to illness, while the movies 
deinand more upholstering.” 1-Q-t 

MarRIANNE Gasa (former Miss IIli- 
nois): “Don’t get over-excited about 
winning a contest and think now 
you are a movie or tv star. Just be 
grateful for the opportunity to 
make contacts.” 2-Q-t 


SanpRa WIRTH (former Miss Flor- 
ida): “Keep yourself healthy and 
well groomed, use common sense 
and keep your feet on the ground 
even when your head is in the 
clouds.” 3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


We're in an unpleasant frame of 
mind this morning, so we're going 
to bring up an unpleasant subject 
—bad weather. But at least we can 
offer ways to circumvent it. 

With the fall rains coming on 
(we think the summer rains are 
over) you may be able to use an at- 
tachment for downspouts that’s 
said to end problems of soil ero- 
sion, gouged lawns and wet base- 
ments caused by rush of water. 
Coiled, flat, green hose fastens to 
end of round or rectanguiar down- 
spout. When water pours down 
spout, Down-Spout-O-Matic uncoils 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Jacobs 


and water sprays thru 3 brass discs 
on other end or seeps harmlessly 
thru hose. 48-inch - long, 7 - inch- 
wide hose recoils automatically 
when water stops. $4.95. Down- 
Spout-O-Matic Co, 431 S Princeton, 
Villa Park, Ill. 

After the deluge — ice. Science 
News Letter reports the advent of 
“skid chains” for shoes. Skid chain, 
to give traction on icy surfaces, is 
a triangle with %-inch rubber 
bands fastened thru metal loops at 
each end. Slip one band over toe, 
the other over heel. Chain is 
brought along shoe-sole. 








